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% A Varie of uſeful Receipts (proper to be known by all Voung 
* Perſon!) particularly for — r Furniture, 
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By Mas. ANNE BARKER, * 


Who having for many Years diſcharged the Office of Houſcked 

| in the moſt reſpectable Families, wiſhes to communicate == 
Experience to thoſe of her own Sex, whoſe Circumſtances 
_ them to live in Servitude. 
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Complete bat Maid. 
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Neceſſary Oljervation to be attended to * ol Female 
d va 


CLELER EFORE we 851 out to our fair 
M Readers the methods of executing the 
B F buſineſs relative to their reſpective 
. domeſtic employments, we ſhall preſent 
EXT TAK them with a few neceſſary Rules, the 
obſervance of which will produee repur 
tation to themſelves, and ſatisfaction ty their 
employers. 
ne of the greateſt and moſt edvantageoys qualie 
fications in all ſervants (but particularly females) is 
10 of preſerving a Good Tem per, and endeayoyrin 
o the utmoſt of their 7 8 cu to give yaive 
(iefation, Poſſeſſed with a ſtrong pers of leaſing, 
you will ſeldom fail of doing it. A — . 
will be charmed with your readineſs, and a bad 
diſarmed of great part of its harſhneſs; and 4 
you may be ſomewhat deficient- at firſt in execyting 
the buſineſs you are employed in, yet, when they ſee 
it is not occaſioned by obſtinacy or indolence, they 
will rather inſtruct you in * they find you ee 
than 
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greateſt propriety, yet if you appear careleſs and 
indifferent whether you pleaſe or not, your ſervices 
will loſe great part of their merit. If you are fear- 
ful of offending, you can ſcarce offend at all; becauſe 


that very fearfylneſs is an indication of your reſpect 


for thoſe you ſerve, / and intimates a deſite of de- 


ſerving their approbation. In ſhort, a good temper 


is the moſt valuable of female qualifications, and 


* % - , 


tranquillity, through every ſtage of life. 


will infallibly conduct its poſſeſſors, with eaſe and 


What is the tinQure of the fineſt ſkin, 
To peace of mind, and harmony within ? 
What is the ſparkling of the brighteſt eye, | 
I '. the ſoft ſoothing of a calm repllye 0 {OV 
Nan comelineſs of form, or grace, or air,, 
With comelineſs of words and deeds compare ? 
No: thoſe, perhaps, the unwary heart may gain; 


But theſe, theſe only can that heart rætain. 
1721 1 7 30 51 3% A + of Hs 4 þ 5 1 2 K 5 
- Cleanlineſs is another qualification that requires the 


articular attention of every female ſervant, but 
more eſpecially choſe who are employed in the cha- 
racter of Cooks. Theſe ſhould be very careful to 


keep all the utenſils in the kitchen free from any 
kind of dift or ruſt; to be always clean in theit 


perſons; and to diveſt themſelves of the uſeleſs and 
bbncxidus cuſtom of taking ſnu fl 
Be careful to avoid tale:bearing, for that is a vice 
of the moſt pernicious nature, and generally, in the 
end, turns to the diſadvantage of thoſe who practice 
ik. Many things, if heard from the mouth that firſt 
ſpeaks them, would be wholly inoffenſive; but they 


oy FRY 


carry a different meaning when repeated by another. 
Thoſe who cannot help telling all they hear are ve 


apt (at leaſt are ſuppoſed by thoſe who know them) 
do tell more than they hear: neither ought you to 


interfere with what is not properly your province. 
Do your duty, and leave others to take care of theirs. 


23. 
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1 be angry that you. are ſo. . On the, contrary, 
though you may diſcharge your | buſineſs with the 
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\ ip 3 will preſerv e peace, an 
the love of all your fellow-ſervantsy without running 
any danger of diſobliging your maſter: and miſtreſs, 
who, however they may appear to countenance the 
tales you bring, vim note in their bearts,. approve: of 
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— whos are otruſted with. children thould- be 
very carefu them, as there is no negligence you 
can be guilty of chat is likely to Ab — 
agreeable conſequences. If you happen to live in a 
family where the miſtreſs . or brings an 
infant up by hand at home, part of the duty of a 
nurſe will fall to your ſhare; and to uſe the little 
innocent with any harſhneſs, or omit any neceſſary 
attendance, is a barbarity which nothing can excuſe. 
It was by diligence and tenderneſs you yourſelves 
were reared to what you are; and it is by the ſame 
diſpoſitions you muſt bring up your own: children 
when you come to have them. Practice, therefore, 
if it falls in your way, thoſe leſſons, which it will 
behove you to be perfect in when you come to * 
mothers. 


The greateſt care ſhould be taken how you: con- 


tract any new acquaintance; for to be eaſily drawn 


into a familiarity with ſtrangers is often of ill con- 
ſequence both to Jauchen, and thoſe with mo | 
you hve. 

Let an attachment to the ends of ods be; ever 
impreſſed on your minds. If at any time 
accuſed of a fault which you are conſcious Be | 
committed, never attempt to ſcreen it-with-.a Kall 
hood; for the laſt fault is an addition to the former, 
and renders it more inexcuſable. To acknowledge you 
have been to blame is the ſureſt way both to merit 
and obtain forgiveneſs ; and it will -eſtabliſh-an opi- 
nion that you will be careful o e che like h 
for the future.. 
- Humility and a modeſt Apa ſhould be allo 
ee as they are not only beroming but uſeful 
| B 2 qualifications _ | 
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qualifications in all ſervahts. If your miſtreſs hoo} 
be A with you (even without 'a cauſe) never 
wy the caſe with her ; - but ye = 
1 jo 8 er, that, as Solomon ſays, puts 
wratk. 5 he 1 is a diſcreet woman ſhe will AE 
after her paſſion is over, and uſe you the more kindly . 
whertas endeavour to defend yourſelf by ſharp 
pl 8 it will give her a real occaſion of 


and 
bifence; juſtify her ill humour, and make"! her more 


ſeverely reſent the like in future. 
_ Aboye all things, preſerve a _ attention to 
honeſty. Let no temptation wa oh vail on you 
to part with this ineſtimable jew 2 o cheat or de- 
fraud any one is haſe and wicked; but, "hers breach 
of truſt is added, the crime is infinitely enhanced, 
It haz been a maxim with many to ſuppoſe — 
entitled to what is generally called the Martet pemy; 
but n is an ill-judged and diſhoneſt notion 6 
f or ſecrete any part of what is put into your 
_ in order to be laid out to the beſt advantage, 
as eſſential a theft as if you took the money out 25 ; 
e pockets of thoſe who entruſt you; and in doing 
this. you are guilty of a double wrong, firſt, to your 
maſter or miſtreſs who . ſends you to market, by 
making them pay more than they ought; and to the 
from whom you buy, by making them 
appear as guilty of impoſition in exacting a greatet 
price than the commodity is worth. Imagine not, 
that, e pains to find out where you can buy 
are entitled to the overplus you muſt 
33 Fa another place; for this is no more than 
you uty, andthe den it takes to ſeatch out the 
deſt bargains 15 the property of thoſe in whoſe ſervice 
du are engaged, To obtain the character of à good 
market-worman is certainly a valuable acquiſition, 
and far ſuperive to thoſt pitiful advantages, which 
cannot be continued Jong without a diſgraceful diſ- 
covery. You can live with very few who will not 
examine into the mak e they will enquire of 


thoſe 


1 5 


thoſe who- buy for themſelves; and as ſome 
have a fooliſh way of belying their pockets i me 
reſpe& or other, thoſe who pretehd to buy the cheapeſt 
will be the moſt readily believed; ſo that do the 
| beſt you cab, you will be able to give but very in- 
different ſatisfaction. Buy, therefore, for your maſter 
and miſtreſs as you would for yourſeif; and what - 
ever money remains, immediately, on 7 return 
home, deliver it to the owner. - 

Be not generous at the expence 4 your ae 9 
miſtreſs's. property, and your own honeſty, Give 
not any thing away without their conſent or privity. 
When you find there is any ching to Tpare, and that 
it is in dangef of being ſpoiled if kept longer, it is 
commendable in you to aſk leave to diſpoſe of it 

while fit for uſe. If ſuch permiſſion is refuſed; you 
have nothing to anſwer for on that account; bur 
muſt not, by any means, 22 away the leaſt morſel 
without the approbation of thoſe to whom it 
Be 3 not to make any waſte, for that 12 
crime of a much r dye than is ee 
thoſe who are guilty of it; and ſeldom r of har which 
its puniſhment,, by the ſevere want 

they have ſo laviſhly deſtroyed. _ | 
Never ſpeak in a diſreſpectſul manner of jou | 
maſter or miſtreſs, nor liſten to any idle ſtories re- 
lated by others to their prejudice. Always vindicated 
their reputations from any open aſperſions or mali- 
cious inſinuations. Mention not their names in 4 
familiar manner 2 nor ſuffer others to peak 
of them with conter As far as you can, 
nify their virtues; via 7 they may have, 
ſnadow them over as "auch as le. When den 
known, it will not only Ar you to them, but 
alſo gain you the eſteem of thoſe that hear you talk; 
for, though many people have the ill- nature to be- 
pleaſed with picking out What they can to the pre- 
Judice of — n urs, yet none in their hearts 
- approve of the perſon who makes the report. wy 
2 „ natu | 
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natural, at the ſame time we love the treaſon, to hate 
"whe traito. ied Fo 4007 re} arretl 
Avoid, as much as. poſſible, entering into any 
diſputes or quarrels with your fellow-ſervants, Let 
not every trifle ruffle: you, or occaſion you to treat 
them with any grating reflections, even though they 
mould be the firſt aggreſſors. It is better to put up 
with a ſmall affront, than, by returning it, provoke 
yet more, and raiſe a diſturbance in the family. When 
quarrels in the kitchen are loud enough to be heard 
in the parlour, both parties are blamed, and it is not 


always that the innocent perſon finds the moſt pro- 


If you live in a conſiderable family, where there 
are many men ſervants, you muſt be very circumſpect 
in your behaviour to them. As they have in general 
little to do, they are for the moſt part very ſaucy 
and pert where they dare, and are apt to take liber- 
ties on the leaſt encouragement. You mult therefore 
carry yourſelf at a diſtance towards them, though 
not with a proud or prudiſn air. You, muſt neither 
look as if you thought yourſelf above them, nor 
ſeem as if you imagined every word they ſpeak in- 
tended as a deſign upon you. No: the one. would 
make them hate and affront you; and the other would 
be turned into ridicule. - On the contrary, you muſt 
behave with a civility mixed with ſeriouſneſs ;. but on 
no account whatever ſuffer your civility to admit of 
too great familiarities. e ee ee 

. I you live in a tradeſman's family, where there are 
apprentices, your conduct to, them muſt be of a dif- 
ferent nature. If there be more than one, the elder 
muſt be treated with the moſt reſpect 5 but at the 
ſame time you muſt not behave to the others in a 
haughty or imperious manner. You muſt remember 
that they are ſervants only to become. maſters, and 
ſhould therefore be treated not only with kindneſs but 
civility. It may, in time, lie in their power to 
recompence any little favour, you. do them, ſuch as 
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mending their linen, or other offices of that kind, 
when you have a leiſure hour; hut this good - nature 
muſt not proceed too far as they advance in years, 
leſt the vanity of youth ſhould make them imagine 
you have other motives for it, which, to prevent, you 


muſt behave with an open civility intermixed with a 
modeſt and ſerious reſẽaugmmmeeeeee 
We ſhall conclude our obſervations to our fair 
readers, by adviſing them never to accept of invita- 
tions from other ſervants, to go and feaſt at the coſt 
of their maſters and miſtreſſes. You cannot be certain 
of your welcome, às it is at the expence of others 
they entertain you; and yon muſt he deemed an in- 
terloper, as you intrude on the premiſes, and deſtroy 
the proviſions of thoſe to whom you are not even 
known. Add to this, it places you under an obli- 
gation of returning the treat, and either brings on a2 


great expence to yourſelf, or induces you, after their 
exarmple, to make free with the property of your own. 


rige r TORY 

As à proper leſſon, therefore, to avoid ſuch kind 
of intimacies, we ſhall cloſe this chapter, by pre- 
ſenting you with à fable on the ſubject, the mo 


meaning of which it will be advantageous to all ſer- _ - 


employers, and regale them with what you have no 
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Had order'd ſuck a nice repſſt . 
As the beſt trenchard- man might taſ te.. 
Things in this ſtate, a neighbour DW . 
Scentiag full ſoon ſuch ſa T prog, 
Came there and ftrait the Dog o the plaese 
eceiv'd him with becoming gr acc — » 
Then to the kitchen led his gueſt, $f Fo 
Were they beheld whate'er was dreſt; 
Delighted both in ſight and ſmell, 
The Franger lik%d his poſt full well; 
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- ' * , Soo (ſaid he to himſelf) we'll tr 
Ik to the teeth, as well as eye n 
Theſe diſhes prove. Thus in his mind. 
Already he on dainties din -e 
When ſuddenly the Coox, who met 
Him running juſt between his feet, 
Caught him, and, without more ado, 
= 1 9 Told him, at once, the window thro' ; 
$4 5 Howling he fell, and limping'try'd | 
i | =. - To gain, once more, his own fire-fide. © . 

-\. SY To whom, a Dog that chane'd to meet 
i PS Him, limping flowly thro' the ftreet, ; 
| 8 Cery'd, Hark ye, at yon houſe what fare)? 
| | Is there not mirth and noble cheer? 


| t ſuch again to try; 77 7 
7 Fo ſpeak the truth, I ſcarce.can ſay 
How etwas, at laſt, I got away. | 
Be not too free with Htu to eat, 
: po offers you anotazr's MEAT.” © 
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EI} Neceſſary beLADY's / 


N S the ſefvant under the above character is obliged 
ih to be near her lady, it is neceſſary that none 
10 pretend to be properly qualified for it, unleſs their 


i education has been ſomething above the ordinary rank 
14 of other women; for ſhe will not only be obliged to 
- .» do ſome fine pieces of needle- work, hut alſo- to read 
at proper times the heſt authors. It is her duty to 
ſtudy her lady's temper, for every perſon has ſome- 
thing peculiar to themſelves, by Which are diſ- 
tinguiſhed from others. A ſoft anſwer, a ſubmiſſive 
carriage, and a ready compliance with her lady's 
orders, will always entitle her to reſpect. x 
As to the buſineſs of the Lady's Woman, it 
is of a nature proportioned to her character. The 
WO AM | principal 
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principal / articles immediately under her execution 

are, the, waſhing of laces, muſlin; gauzes, cambricks ; 

alſo to clean gold and ſilver lace, ſtuffs, &. che 

proper methods of doing which are as follo c. 
| Sir a re 
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TAKE your lace and ſoap it well; with ſoft ſoap* 
after which take a piece of plain deal board, ſew-a 
piece of cloth on to it. very tight, and roll your lace 
very ſmooth round it. After this ſew anather piece of 
cloth over it, and put ĩt. into à clean boiler of water, 
and ſet it on the fire till the Water is ſealding hot; 
then ſhake out the lace, put it into a pan, and pounnun 
the water on it. When you have done this, reſt one 
end of the board on the dreſſer or table, and with the 
other rub it well with a hard- bruſn, dipping it at the 
ſame time into water, and preſſing your hand down- 
wards with the bruſh to ſqueeze out the ſoap, and dirt. 
You muſt repeat this 1n a ſecond kettle of water, 
reſſing it with the bruſh as before; and when you 
—— got the dirt all out, take ſome clean water, put 


ſiome blue into it and let it boil well; after which 


make ſome good ſtarch, give the lace a gentle boil in 
it, and then ſqueeze it well out. When you Have 
_ done this, hang the board up till the lace is 28 
dry, and then take off the cloth. Then Haut og ace 
between ſome clean ſheets of paper, and lay 2 heavy 
weight on it all night. Take off the weight, in the 
morning, and your lace will look as well as when it 
P » tA RE c a 


To 40aſo Blond Lace, Muſlin, or Gauzes,  - 
IHE ſame method for one of theſe will do for the 
whole. They muſt be waſhed in three different 
waters, each af which muſt be tolerably warm ane 
well lathered. When you have done this, rince them 
well in good blue water, 2 hang them up, _ 
"M 2 by Be 


Ta h 
ket key are dry Tet tm be WAll Narched niiving 
up ug.” Whit hs Joie, get alf a pound | 
Aünglaſßs, put it intoltirée pints of Water, and let it 
| boil till it Js fecueecd * Ohe, chen dip your lace or 
gauze into it, ſqueeze it out well and then iron them. 
Remember that the ftarth Fou-uſe*be made thoroughly 
ſtiff, and let it be well blued. The ſooner you iron 
them after Waſhing tlie better, more eſpecially the 
pauzts. You miſt alſo obſerve, that after your muſlins = 
nabe been boiled in two lathers, *yourmuſtthen "bear 
up a chird very ſtrong und well blued; chen waſh 
them out, rinſe and ſtarch as above; hang them up 
to dry, and then iron them. They muſt not be 
ſqueezed: but patted Between the hands; lace "will 
always look 'beſt by being iröned on the wrong ſide. 

It wilt not be nfs af, after you have ſtarched your 
muſlins and lace very ſtiff, and they ure quite dry, 
vou chrow them into a little cold pump water, then 
Muecze them well out, tlap them, wrilig tlie well 

And iron them. - This*will help'to make them 160k 
much clearer, and little inferior to nec. 
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070 we Cantbricks. © 


© LET them be well ſoaped, and then waſhed in 
Water pretty warm; then repeat the ſoaping, and 
amn them with the water quite Hot. When you have 
done this, [mix ſome ſoap and blue together, rub it 
. 4 nn ee rn | 
on the © oaths,. lay them in a tüb or triſler, and 
| pour ite Boiling bot water on them, Let them lay 
n this ſituation fer About two hours, then waſh them 
well out, and rinſe them in pump water well blued. 
When you iron them be careful to do it the right 
way, as you will-vtherwiſebe ſubject either to ſinge 
or fray them. -t. is neceſſary to obſerve, that when- 
eder pu bei- any fmall things you fifſt mix your 
Wap and Vive weil “together, and then pour it info 
"Uhe Mater to boif the clonths. This will keep! "the 
Aeta elne, aud minke "the cloiths' pere 
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TAKE a three · penny ſtale loaf, rub the crumb. of 
it well! between your hands till it is * fine, then 
put about a quarter of an ounce of powder blue 
to it, and mix the whole well together; ay it 
plentifully on the gold; and. ſilver, and rub it well 
with. your hands, Ha: it wil ſoon” become bright. 
When this is done, take a piece of clean ffanneb md 
duſt the crumbs well off, then take a piece of crimſon 
velvet,” _ ir 8 gemi, and it © will: look 25 . as 
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| Beſides the above, there.” are many Ger ani : 
which, though not actually executed by the Lady's 
Woman, are, {til} under her inſpection. . The whole 
| b ME nc in our rn 
r-maid. b 
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Pur buſineſs of e her is; of great 
in as ſhe has in a manner all the 
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look after; and to direct in their proper buſineſs, 
However virtuous ſome young people may ſeem in 


the diſcharge: of their duty, yet certainly it is moſt 


prudent to commit the care of a houſe to a woman 
of age and experience, well acquainted with | the 


world, and who has either kept houſe herſelf, or been 


long in the ſervice of others. If ſuch a one be a 


grave, ſober, virtuous perſon, they are the moſt fit 


to be made choice of; and whatever may be the cha- 


racter of their ladies, they will gain their approba- 


tion at the laſt. The ſervants will treat her with more 
ect than they would a giddy thoughtleſs perſon, 
the more aſſiduous they are, and faithful in the 
truſt committed to them, the more ſure they will be 
of a place on any future occaſion. 


Leet them have as few people coming | after them 


as poſſible ; when the family is in the country, let 


them never leave the houſe except when they go to 
church, and when in town, let them not deſire to 
go out contrary to the orders of their lady. When 

angers come on a viſit, let them be treated with 


the ſame reſpect as is ſhewn to them by their lord and 


lady, for many of the moſt worthy of our nobility 
have been evil ſpoken of for no other reaſon but from 
the neglect and inſolence of their ſervants. Let it be 
their conſtant. ſtudy, however laborious, to be up-in 
the morning before any of the ſervants, and let them 


never go to bed until they have ſeen the doors 


and windows properly faſtened. In their behaviour 
to the ſervants under them, while they ſee that they 

do their duty, let them always remember to treat 
them with tenderneſs, not. exacting more from them 
than 1s conſiſtent with humanity, nor ever exagge- 
rating their faults. While they. reproach with autho- 
rity, . let it be done at the ſame time in meekneſs, 
not delivered in anger, but as the advice of a friend, 
who wiſhes well totheirintereſts. 1 5 þ 
As much of the ſecurity. of the houſe depends on 
the ſervants keeping good hours, let chem look with 


1 
gest tore to that; but if they find that neither * 
nor reproof will have any effect, then it is their du 
to complain, as they know not what fatal conſequences 
may happen to the family by her neglect. As all 


the goods in the houſe are committed to her care, let 
her obſerve that none of them be damaged, but al- 


ways kept in proper order, for that is both for the | 


| honour and ate of her maſter. 
In purchaſing of every ſort of nbceffaries "I the 
family, let her take care that the proviſions 2 
and be as frugal in the purchaſe of them as 

were for herſelf; and let her take great care — : 
| 9 e in ; A idle manner. In the 2 off 
new ſervants let her be extremely cautious, an enquire 
ſtrictly into their characters. 

If the houſekeeper attends to theſe rules ſhe will 
become an example to the younger ſervants, her 
maſter's family will be reſpected, and the will . 
reputation from every one who knows new +>" 


i 


 Infruttions to the CHAMBERMAID. 


HE chambermaid's firſt conſideration muſt be RE 
to attend properly to the care and management 
of her miſtreſs's cloaths, for as it is always uncertain 

at what time ſne may want them, ſo it is eſſentially 
neceſſary they ſhould be ever in readineſs. Let your 
reſpective cloaths, either for dreſs or undreſs, be al- 
ways de 2 in their different departments; ſo that 
if you ſhould be haſtily called upon for either, it will 
be more convenient to you, and more plealing to 
your miſtreſs. ' Be particularly careful to preſerve 


our linen clean T nice and be ſure th to let | 
k pe wen aired. * 1 e 
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- When:your-amiſtreſs has. undreſſod, examine. all her 


775 3 with great Covey th and: if. you, diſcover; any, 


ſpots om them, let them be immediately taken, out; 


den whick fold them up carefally, and. Bur W. in 


thair, proper places. 
In order to make tho Chambermaid n ö 
miſtreſs of the character the: aſſumes, we ſhall here 
add a number of uſetul, receipts, Which, if properly = 
acended:; to, will enable her to diſcharge her office 
with ſatisfaction. to ber winnen and rende to 
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"To tate Spots out: of Silk. 


 SCRAPE a piece of chalk. very fine, 5 FROM of 
ir on the ſpot, pt rub it gently, and. you will ſoon 
ar. But the moſt, effectual application 
Turpentine; for this, be the "Rp, * | 
ſo numerous, will infallibly take them oy 


; — W not entirely eck! ts e fe band b 


E clean Silks of all Sorts. 


Ar ER you have thoroughly taken out the Tpors, | 
take about : peck of bran, dry it well by the fire, 
then ſpread your cloaths on a convenient place, and 
rub them well with the bran while it is warm, after 
which ſhake it well off, and rub them with a piece of 


| clean, ſoft, dry cloth. 


If vour filks be flowered, take the erumb. of a ſigle 


5 eee loaf, mix with it about a quarter of an 
dunce of powder blue, crumble them well together, 


rub it gently over the filk with your hands, ans: * 
* nag er e e | 


Ty b Sith from lane in mating. 


e 5 Ne b c the f the. TA TE | 


- . EH rain, water in bo 5 alli 6 * 


8 a cold ſprinkle into it a ſmall quantity 
8 * Yy h 


uu 


eren ene s Het line 


a 


earth, alete four your Tilks wWirh it. Don't let 
them ve en heaps, but ſpread them, and clapithem 
hs hat ans NY 2. wall bels frech as wen 


PA 


; new. | . 2 


3 44 Spots out of ws: 5 gt 
THERE; are ſeveral methods of taking ſpots out 
of linen but the moſt effectual are che following. 
Take ſome; juice / of ſorrel, heat, it well over. the 
fire, and dip the parts affected into. it; then rub it 
gently, and the ſpets will vaniſh. If it is ſummer- 
time, and the ſun very powerful, ſoap the places 


where the i ſpots are, and hang it in che ſun, and 


when it is dry, the ſpots will be gone. Or, ub 
ſome ſalt and vinegar well on them, after which 
ſqueeze it well out, and then let it dry gently by the 
fire. If Your Hnen be ſtained with paint, rub ſome 
butter over che ſpots, hang it in the fun 4 TT 


= al pwr” ont ir Oh Tia. Wt 


TAKE ſome very ſtrong Aqua Vitæ, and rub it 
well on the: Parts where che ſpots are, than take the 
White of a new-laid agg, ſpread it over the aqua 
vitæ, und put it in the fun: to dry. When this is 
done, waſh it in clean water, and ring it | 
dry. You need not be afraid, as it t will not do the 
leaſt injury. to. the Colour... 3 | ö 


2 „ * 
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e la Spots out f Stuff, er Niab. 


K Exſome of othe: cleareſt and hiteſt fuller's 
-earth"you-cartiheowith,i letitiberwelb dried: byte 
fire after which pound itin a mortar till it is very fine, 
then mii ſome ſpirit of turpentine with it, and form ãt 
into round balls, hich you may keep by you to uſe as 
oocaſien qhall require. Take a-piecbf one of theſe” 
balls, put it into a cup or pan, mix a little boiling 
5 Water 


* 


93 20 1 


water with it, and lay it on the parts tha 1 Go 
When it is dry, rub it with a little har 

when you find the ſpots are out, take a 50 bit 25 
cloth, and rub it gently till * 5 taken GU” the 
fuller's earth alſo. 


LEY; 


Bevan OD. (") take 1 out: of * 


| TAKE the } Juice of the herb called Luheria be 

Way be had at any apothecary's) and lay it on the 
part affected: let it continue there about three hours, 
and then waſh it in warm water. If it ſhould not 
anſwer your expectations the firſt time, repeat it, 
adding a little mah o the) 2 . it OY ny 
To | it Ns 7 


| St 85 To take PEN out of Cub in Giles. ; 
TAKE of Roch- allum water, tartar of tonnes, and 
whe ſoap, about three ounces each, and make them 
into a w powder. Put the allum water into an 
earthen p 5 on the fire, and when it begins to 
immer, N ce two ox galls, and ftir them in with a 
-Rick, and by degrees the powders. Let it boil till 
it is reduced to about one third, and then waſh the 
ſpots with it three or four times, drying it between 


each; after which waſh it in clean WEL _ the _ 
_ be une; 1 N | | 
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To 5 out Gre or - 0th Hes : EA 


TAKE a quart of clear ſoft water, about four 
ounces 'of Alumen Fecis burnt, two ſcruples of 
eamphire, and the gall of an ox; mix all together, 
put it into a pan or pipkin over a ſlow fire, and let 
it ſimmer till it is reduced ta about half the quantity, 
then ſtrain it, and uſe it when it is about luke warm. 
Wet the cloth on both ſides where the ſpots are, then 

"waſh. them with cold ES, _ 1 ſhow will diſ- 


To 
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To take Spots of Ink or Wine out of Cloth, or Linen. 
TAKE the juice of lemons and rub it well on 
the ſpots, and when it is dry, waſh it in warm water. 
Repeat this a ſecond time, and the ſpots will diſap- 
pear. If it is linen, put ſome boiling water into a 
- pewter pot, take that part that has the ſpot, and hold 
it tight round the pot, then rub it hard with lemon 
Juice, and jt will take the ſpot quite out. 


To take out all Sorts of Spots or Stains from the 
Hands, &c. „ 


TAKE a ſmall quantity of bay ſalt, mix it with + 
ſome lemon juice, waſh the parts that are ſtained, 
and let them dry gradually. Repeat it ſome time 
after, and the ſtains will be quite gone. MN. 


To take Tron-moulds out of Linen. 


TAKE ſome : ſorrel, - bruiſe it well in a mortar, 
ſqueeze it through a cloth, bottle it, and keep it for 
uſe. Take a little of the above juice in a tin ſauce- 
pan, and boil it over a lamp; as it boils dip the 
iron-mould into it; don't rub but only ſqueeze it. 
When you find the iron-mould is out, throw it into/ 
cold water. < 8 | 1 


, 


Another Receipt for the fame. 


TAKE the juice of a lemon, warm it with a little 

© powder of allum diſſolved in it, then wet it, and as 

it is wet, dry it with a ſpoon wherein is a live coal, 

and ſo continue to do for the ſpace of two hours, and 

the ſpot or iron-mould in once or twice waſhing 

will difappear. This will alſo take out ſpots of 
ink, fruit, cc. 3 C4 
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To make. Linen White that is turned Yellow. 


TAKE two quarts of milk, heat it over the fire, 


and ferape into it half a pound of cake ſoap. When 
the ſoap is thoroughly diſſolved, put the linen in, and 
when they have boiled for ſome time, take them out, 
put them into a lather of hot water, and waſh them out. 


To keep Linen not uſed from receiving any Damage. 
WHEN you have waſhed and well dried it, fold it 


up, and ſcatter in the folding the powder of cedar- 


wood, or cedar ſmall ground, having firſt perfumed 
your cheſt with ſtorax; by which means not only damp- 
' neſs is prevented, but worms, moths, &c. _ 


raping! be beft Method of whitening any Sort of Cloth. 
FIRST, let your cloth be well bucked, then ſpread 


5 it on the graſs, and ſprinkle it with alum-water. Let 


it continue in this ſituation for three or four days; 
then buck it again with ſoap and fuller's earth, and 
uſe it as before; by which means it will not only grow 
white, but ſwell in its ſubſtance. 


T0 clean Hangings or Tapeſtry that have faded. 


FIRST, beat the duſt out of them as clean as poſ- 


fible, then rub them well over with a dry bruſh, and 


make a good lather of Caſtile or cake ſoap, and rub 


them well over with a hard bruſh; then take ſome 
fair water, and with it waſh off the froth, and make 
a water with alum, and waſh them over with it, and 
_ you will find, when dry, moſt of the colours reſtored 
in a ſhort time; and thoſe that are yet too faint, you 
muſt affift by a pencil dipped in proper colours. It 
will not be amiſs if you rub over the whole piece in 
the ſame manner with water colours mixed with weak 
gum water, and it will cauſe it, if well done, to 
look at a diſtance like new, 

WY To 
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20 clean Ribbons. + - A 
FIRST, ſprinkle them moderately with a little dean 


water, and then ſmooth them out. Lay them on a 


carpet or clean cloth at full breadth, 'and having 


made a thin lather of Caſtile ſoap, rub them Sone 


with a bruſh, or fine woollen cloth. Then take fo 
water, mix Wini it a little alum and white tartar, an 
rub them well with it. This will make them not only 
clean, but the colour will be fixed from further fading. 


You muſt dry them in the ſhade, and W them | 
with a glaſs flick-ſtone. | 


45 wa E ener e 


THESE muſt not be laid in ſoak before walking, | 
as it will entirely deſtroy their colours. - They: mutt 


be waſhed in cold water with two lathers, the latter 
of which muſt be well blued. They muſt not be 


rinſed, but turn them often, then preſs them, and when 


they are thoroughly dry, put them up for ue 


Ts waſh Silk Handkerchiefs, 


THESE muſt alſo be firſt waſhed in cold water; 
and the ſecond lather muſt be only luke-warm. After 
the ſecond waſhing, rinſe. them in cold wer dry 
them gently, and then fold Wc. Cock +81 


To waſh Black acl white Sarcentts.” FATE 
FIRST, lay them ſmooth on a board or carpet, 


| ſpreading alittle ſoap over the dirty place; then make 


a lather with Caſtile ſoap, and having an indifferent 


fine bruſh, dip it therein, and rub over the ſilks the 


right way, viz. longways, and repeat this till you find 


that ſide is ſufficiently ſcoured; then turn the other, 


and uſe it in the ſame manner; after which put it into 
fair water ſcalding hot. When it has been in this 


D 2 ſome 


L 24 J 

ſome time, mix a ſmall quantity of gum arabic in 
| ſome cold water, and rinſe” them well; then take 
them out and fold them, clapping or preſſing out the 
water with your hands on a carpet that is dry; when 
you find the wet pretty well out, in caſe of the white, 
you muſt have ſome brimſtone ready to ſmoak, or dry 
it over till it is ready for ſmoothing, which muſt be 
done on the right ſide with an iron moderately hot. 


be beſt Method of making and uſing Starch. 
TAKE ſuch a quantity of ſtarch as you think pro- 
portionable to the things you have to uſe it for, juſt 
moiſten it with a little water, and then mix a ſmall 
quantity of powder blue with it, after which put it 
into about half a pint of water, and ſtir it well toge- 
ther. Have about a quart of water boiling on the 
fire, and when your ſtarch and blue is ſufficiently 
ſtirred up, put it into the water as it boils. Let it 
boil for about a quarter of an hour, and be ſure kee 
it ſtirring all the while. The more it is ſtirred the 
ſtiffer it will be, and your linen will look the better. 
Thoſe things you would have moſt ſtiffened muſt 
be dipped in firſt; you muſt not rub the ſtarch too 
ſtrong, you may weaken it by the addition of a little 
water; and before you uſe it be ſure to let it be well 
ſtrained, * WY wo Ns Tabs 2 

You ſhould always boil your ſtarch in a copper veſ- 
ſel, becauſe as it requires a great deal of boiling, tin 
is very apt to make it burn to. 1 
here are various things which different people mix 
with their ſtarch, ſuch as allum, gum arabic, and tal- 
low, but if you do put any thing in, let it be a little 
-xinglaſs, for that is by far the beſt. About an ounce 
to a quarter of a pound of ſtarch will be ſufficient. 


22 7 o waſh Thread and Cotton Stockings. | | 
. BOTH theſe muſt have two lathers and a boil, and 
the water muſt be well ' blued, When this is done, 


waſh them out of the boil, after which fold them up 
very ſmooth without rinfing, and preſs them under a 
weight for about half an hour: then hang them up, 


and when they are thoroughly dry, roll them up 


without 1 wg: _ they will Wenne as well: as ern 
new. : 4 


Worſted Stockings muſt be in two "onal 
lathers till they are quite . hun dacht t put any 
ſoap on them: when you have done this, rinſe them 


or uſe. 


well, _ them up, and as ſoon MN. are A 8 


them up 


To 2 Black Silks; 


= 


WARM a little ſmall beer, and mix it with — 
then waſh the ſilk in it, and! it will have a fine blackifh « 


colour, | 


7 0 OY Scarlet Cloak. 


TAKE a little fuller's earth, "and boil it in water, 
when you take it off let it ſtand till it is only luke- 


warm, . then waſh the cloaks in it, and when they are . 


clean rinſe them in cold pump water. 


T, 9 clean Silk „ 


BRUSH it clean, until all the ſpots are ine ous 
at leaſt ſo many as will come out by the bruſh, then 


— 


take as much bran as the ſize of the cloth requires, and 


when it has been properly dried before the fire, put to 
it an ounce of powder blue, and lay the cloth on a 
proper place; rub them till they are clean, and then 
hang them up to dry; when properly dried let them 


be bruſhed three different times, and they' will ns as a 


well as at firſt, 


To clean Damaſ Curtains, 4 other Sorts of Worked 5 


Furniture. 
TAKE ſome dry fuller's earth of the whiteſt ſort 
mou can procure; when it is well drigd before the fire, 
pour 


3 


pour boiling water upon it, until it is quite ſoft ; then 
put to it two pennyworth of the ſpirit of turpen- 


tine, and when they are all properly mixed, lay your 


curtains or other cloths on a large ſquare table, and 
rub it upon them as hard as you can. Remembering 


always to rub them firſt on the inſide, and then on the 
out; rub every place over, and then hang them up on 


à line, either in the air, or before the fire; when they 
are quite dry, bruſh them with a hard- bruſn, and then 


with two ſofter ones, and the curtains will look ex- 


tremely well. 


To waſh fine Muſlins. 
"LET the muſlins be folded into four, and put into 
clean water, not very hot, otherwiſe they are apt to be 
yellow, and when you have ſtrained the water through 


a fine cloth, take a piece of the fineſt ſoap, and heat 


it to a lather with a ftick turned very ſmooth, for if 
the ſtick is of ſoft wood, or has any flaws about it, 
ſome ſplinters will be apt to remain in the water. 
Then put in the muſlins, and waſh them one by one, 


then let them lay in the water for the dirt to ſoak out. 


When you take them out, waſh them in milk warm 
water, and ſqueeze them as hard as poſſible leſt any 


_ of the dirt ſhould be leſt in; then ſhake them, and lay 


them into an earthen diſh. Let them lay there till you 
have made a ſecond lather in the ſame manner as the 
firſt, only that the water muſt be more hot than the 
firſt, but not boiling, otherwiſe it will injure them. 
Put a little water to as much powder blue as is neceſ- 
ſary, and then pour it into the ſcalding water, ſtirring 


it about until it appear blue, then make a lather in 


the ſame manner as before, and when you have put in 
your mullins, let them be covered over with a fine 


clean cloth. It will be better that they ſtand all night 


in the water, and in the morning let the blue be 
waſhed clean out, then lay them in cold. pump water 
till you ſtarch them. font hk | 


To 
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To rinſe Muſlins before you ſtarch them, _. © 
TAKE a cup of powder blue, and mix it with ſome 
pump water in a clean pan; when you have ſhaken'it 
about for ſome time till it is properly mixed, then put 
to it a cup more of cold pump water, and ſqueeze 
your muſlins through it one by one, never putting 
more than one in at a time, otherwiſe you will be apt 


to ſpoit them by giving them a yellowiſh colour. If 8 


the remains of the blue ſettle upon them, rub them 
in the water with your hand very ſlightly, but if any 
of them appear yellow, you muſt put more blue to the 
water, as the only means of making them change their 
colour. When you have rinſed them clean, let them 
be ſqueezed as hard as they can bear without hurtin 
them, becauſe unleſs the water is quite out they will 
never take the ſtarch ſo well. Let your hands be 
very dry when you pull them out, and then let them 
be laid on a fine dry cloth by which you will be able to 
ſee whether any wet is left in them. e 


To ftarch fine Muſſins. 
TAKE a clean ſkillet, and put in it a pint of pump. 

water, mixed with a quarter of a pound of h, 
and keep it over a flow fire till it is luke- warm; kee 
ſtirring it till it boils, then take it off, and when it 
has ſtood about a minute, let it be poured into a clean 
earthen diſh, and covered up with a delf plate until 
it is cold, then mix a hanUful of it with half as much 
blue, and take your muſlin, ſpread it out double, ſo as 
to lay the ſtarch upon it, but don't let it be too thick. 
| Lay it firſt over the one fide and then the other, but do 
not let it be opened out, becauſe it will ſoak through 
ſufficiently to anſwer the end. Let it be laid on the 


fineſt muſlins firſt, and afterwards on thoſe that are 
thicker, for that which is laid upon the fine ones will 
ſerve to do the others, and moſt forts of coarſer cloaths 
made of muſlin may be done with the ſame * 
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When you have done ſtarching them, let them be laid 


in a clean earthen diſh, and keep preſſing them till the 


ſtarch begins to ſtick to your hands. Then wring it 
out of them, and when you have wiped them with a 
clean dry cloth, open them out and rub them gently. 


N Muflins before they are ironed. 
- AFTER you have opened them, rub them through 
your: hands, and then clap: them together, holding 


them by the ends in your hands until they are hard, 
but if you perceive any wet or ſtarch upon your hands, 
then waſh them, and keep them as dry as poſſible, 


otherwiſe the muſlin will never look well. You muſt 


pull them with your hands both ways, which is the 


eſt method that can be uſed to prevent fraying, and 


when they are dry enough, ſpread them out and hold 
them between you and the light, by which you will ſee 
whether any of the ſtarch remains in them. The beſt 
way to know if any of the ſtarch remains in them is 


to look through and ſee if any thing ſhines, which, if 
it does, it is ſtarch, and you muſt rub it again with your 


hands. If none is left they will fly aſunder when you 
clap them, but they muſt be clapped as faſt as poſſible, 


leſt they become too ſoft and loſe their colour. It is 


alſo neceſſary to obſerve that they muſt not be clapped 


ſingly, otherwiſe they will fray and tear; but always 


keep two or three in your hand, and the colour will be 
much better. 


Te proper Method of ironing Muſlins. 


- "WHEN you have clapped the muſlins and dried 
them as well as you can, pull them out double on a 
very ſmooth board, laying about five or ſix on each 


- other. Then heat your iron and put it into the box, 
and when the box is properly heated, take that which 


is loweſt, becauſe it will be more dry than the others, 
by which method you will not only prevent them from 
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a ſpirit of virtue. It is natural for you to expect yout 
wages, and if you do your duty with fidelity, love and 
tenderneſs} you will have che approbation of a good 
conſpience, and be eſteemed in your old age by thoſe 
whoſe tender years you nurſed. The nurſe appointed 

to take care of children, may be conſidered as their 
firſt tutor, and it often happens that they take the 
molt laſting impreſſions from them. With reſpect to 
particular duties, they are the following. Never ſuffer 
them to go out of your fight, nor truſt them into any 
one's hands except theit parents. Never croſs them 
wich angry words, nor chide them ſeverely when they 
do any thing amiſs. Teach them to love you by a 


chearful affable diſpoſition; let your ſobriety and be- 


nevolent carriage be ſet before them as a pattern; and 


never: neglect to keep them clean, for much of their 


| 
health depends Xp that. Neither let them eat any 

; and when you find the ſymptoms 
of. any diſorder upon them, let their parents know of 
it immediately or if they are abſent give them ſome 
ſimple. remedies, by which you may be the means of 
ſaving. their lives; for nothing is, or can be ſo well as 
to prevent the. diſeaſe from getting ſtrength. Take 
great care that they do not eat too much fruit, nor let 
them drink wine unleſs mixed with water. When they 
begin to ſpeak teach them ſhort prayers, and read a 
little co them every day; by which they will-becomg 
in love with religion, even before they underſtand it. 
When they can ſpeak more plain, and are able to re- 


member, teach them à few. ſhort queſtions and an- 


ſwers, but be ſure that you make them learn the queſ- 
tions as well as the anſwers, for that will make a ſtronger 
impreſſion on their memory. Let the queſtions be 


Mort, ſimple, and ſtriking, and as they grow up you 


may proceed a little further with them, but never 
hurry them from one thing until they are perfect maſ- 


nnd confuſe their thoughts. The next thing is, to be- 


gin to teach them to read, which muſt be done witk 


öl 
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great care and tenderneſs, othetwiſe, inſtead of 'becoms 
ing in love with learning, they will conſider it as a 
ſtare of bondage and ſlavery. Have patience with 
them, and neither fly out in anger, nor put on a 
chutliſh countenance, for, although the ſhould be 
fome time before they begin to love their honk, yet it 
will ſoon become familiar to them if | yoti teach them 
with affability. Never make uſe of an improper ex- 
preſſion before them, nor ſuffer them to come into the 
company of any who do, becauſe nothing is ſo miſ- 
chievous as bad examples. Be extremely careful not 
to ſhew any partiality to them, but as children of the 
ſame parents treat them all alike; for if you ſeem to 
take more notice of one than the reſt, theſe. will con- 
ſider themſelves flighted, become dejected in their 
minds, and wiſh to be from under your care. Be often 
putting them in mind of their duty to their parents, 
and frequently read to them the example of Chriſt and 
Timothy, with many others in the Old and New Teſta» | 
ment. As ſoon as their tender minds can bear it, let 
them be brought to get by heart ſome ſhort verſes in 
the Pſalms, but not above one at a time, leſt they for- 
get the other. A practice of that ſort will make them 
in love with their Bible, before they enter upon other 
ſorts of learning. It is really ſurpriſing to find the 
ſons of many of our nobility and geatry, going to the 
Grammar- ſchool where they read none but the heathen 
authors; utterly unacquainted with the word of God. 
In general it is in the power of their nurſes to remed) 
that evil, and the honour, to themſelves would be as 
great as the advantage would be to their tender . | 
Never encourage one to tell ſtories of the other, for 
by that they will learn the mean vice of detraction, 
which is a diſgrace to both ſenes. Ando. 
When any one makes complaint againſt another, do 
not let any perſon. heat you reprove the offender z 
but ſhut the door, and ſpeak to them all in the moſt 
affectionate manner. Point out in a clear manner the 
duty of brotherly love, * how acceptable it is 45 
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each other. On the ocher hand, you muſt tell thoſe 
who: make the complainr; that they muſt always take 

care not to give any provocation, either in geſtures, 
words, ot actions. Tell them what Chriſt fays, © Thar 
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nor yon 12 — char it ſhould be much tampered with. 
Etcept in ſome 
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fof Gd, who hates cHiofe children that injure 


he chat callethᷣ his! brother a fool ſhall be in danger of 
bell fire. Tell them how joyful it wilt be te their 


Dre e enen, and that God 


bleſs hem ſor it. As they grow ub litfle older, 


| . — to then the Ten en in ſhore 
queſlions and anfwers,” and when you rake them to 


church, teach them 00 rermember the text, and aſk 
them congerning any remarkable ſtory that was read 
in the lofſoms, which yon muſt read over again to ther 


when yu come home, by which they wilt become 
_ famidiatly. 
ble, vhieh moſt probably they will never forget.“ 
H yori attend to theſe inſtruftions, by the time they 
you; they will be prepared for any 


acquainted with che hiſtorical part of the 


guafded againſt any 
Cs to A ſo that you will gain a moſt f 
permanent reputation. 
— to all theſe rules, you wilt 
tele occaſion for phyſic for the children, 


r caſes, youthful yigour gene- 
s the firength of the diſeaſe, efpe- 

cially Where the nurſe rreats them with char ho a 
and keeps. them clean, Great care thuſt be taken 
_ them i in breeding their teeth, as many die of 


diſeaſe. Mix a little honey with freſh 


| _ and moint the gums where the pam is moſt 
wiolent, it will at leaſt givp ſome eafe. e chil- 
dren are apt to be rickety, let them Be often bathed 


ks cold water, nd kept in it steordiug to their 
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. Diveltions 10 the HOUSEMAID. 


THE ͤbuſinefs of the Houſemnaid is, to lo6k after, 
I and keep the furniture clean, in the execution 
of which G6 is firſt to take her inſtructions fromm the © 
Houſekxeper; and if ſhe would wiſh to acquire pt 
tation, ſhe muſt be induſtrious and cleanl 7.1 
Every rrp. hr firſt buſineſs muſt be, if in 
ſummer, to rub the ſtoves and fife-irons with Iower. 
ing-paper, and to clean the hearths. If in winter 
he mult ürſt rake out the aſhes, and ſweep the gtate 
very clean: the muſt then clean the irons, which, if 
the "common ſott, may be done by rubbing | 
firſt, with a rag dipped in vinegar and the aſhes, then 
wirkt an oily rag; and after that with ſcowering- paper, 
rotten ſtone; or white brick. If there be very fine 
ſteel ſtoves and fenders, they ſhould be firſt tubbed 
with oil; then with emery, till clear and bripht; and 
next with ſcowering-paper;” which is an efecllent 
thing to rub irons with that are not in eohftafit uſez 
every two of three days, as it will take off any pots 
they have got in that time. When ſhe has 8 
| pared the ſtove; &c. and eleaned the inſide of the 
bearth, ſhe may then light the fire, and waſh the mar- 
ble with a picct of Hannel inſtead of a bruſh, dipped 
In a ftrong lather of hot water and ſoap. She muſt 
then dry the hearth and round the chimney; bur, II 
the latter be marble, waſhing it once a Week is ſuf. 
Keienit, though the hearth ought to be done ſo every 
day. Coldwater, ſoap and fand, will do for * | 
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free-ftone ſlabs, which muſt be afterwards rubbed, 
not as in common, with a fire-ſtone, but a- bruſh. 
Where the inſides of chimnies are covered with tiles, 
rubbing them with a wet cloth, and then drying them 


is ſufficient. Hearths and chimney-ſides of ſteel muſt 


be cleaned in the fame manner as fine ſteel ſtoves, - -* 


After the fire-place the houſemaid's next buſineſs 
is, to clean the locks of the doors. In doing this ſhe 
mult have a piece of paſte-board for each, with a hole 
cut in it juſt big enough for ſlipping over the lock, to 
preſerve the doors, to which the ſame ſide of the 
paſte-board ſhould always be applied, for the dirty fide 
would ſpoil them. The locks may be cleaned by 
rubbing them with an oily.rag, and next with rotten 


' ſtone or white brick; but ſhe muſt be very careful 
not to let any of the two laſt get into the} key-hole, 


Lacquered locks want no other cleaning but rubbin 
with a piece of clean leather or woolen cloth; tot oil, 
or any thing damp, hurts their colour. 


The houſemaid's next attention ſhould. be to the 
arpets, which ſhe may ſweep with a common broom, - 


or bruſh with a whiſk broom, and then fold them 


back; after which ſhe ought to ſweep the room, 
having firſt ſtrewed it with ſand pretty damp, ups 


it ſmartly from her hand, and it will lick up the du 


and flew. Carpets, when they will turn, are beſt 
cleaned by laying the wrong ſide upwards for a day or 
two, and then the duſt will fall on the floors. Bur, 
before ſhe ſweeps the rooms, ſhe ſhould bruſh and 
clean the window curtains, and with a broom ſweep 
the windows, and behind the ſhutters. She muſt not 
apply a bruſh or broom to any pictures or frames, but 
— to blow the duſt off with a pair of bellows; 


though ſhe may now and then duſt them with a very 


ſoft piece of flannel, or very ſoft duſter: and ſhe ſhould 
alſo blow off the duſt from the wainſcot, china and 
ftucco-work. . Fo 5 


When ſhe has ſwept che room, and taken up the 
duſt, her next buſineſs is, to rub the wainſcot from 


E „ 
the top to the bottom with a duſter, and do the ſame _ 
to the windows. She muſt then ſweep the ſtairs, 
throwing on the upper ones a little wet ſand, which 
will bring down the duſt without flying about; but if 
hair-cloths are uſed, this is only to be done occaſionally 
as the cloths are found neceſſary to be removed. After 
cleaning the ſtairs, ſhe muſt duſt the wainſcot and 


balluſterg directly, and alſo the tops of the doors. 


As ſoon as the family is up, the houſe-maid ſhould 
ſet open the windows of the hed- chamber, and un- 
cover the beds to ſweeten and aix them, which will be 
a great help againſt bugs and fleas. In making the 
beds ſhe ſhould begin with that firſt aired, taking off 
the ſeveral things ſingly, and laying them on two 
chairs, without letting them touch the floor. She 
ſhould ſhake the beds well every day, and if there be 
a mattraſs, let her turn it at leaſt once a week. The 
cleaning of the head. of the bed, the vallances and 
curtains, with a brufh or wiſk is not to be omitted; 
neither ſhould ſhe forget to ſweep clean all behind and 
under the bedſteads. ue Fred? 
Having ſaid thus much with reſpect to the buſineſs 
of the Houſemaid, we ſhall now give directions for 
the method of executing other matters that come 
under her province. And firſt, 


2214 þ 
4 tte To: preſerve Iron from Raft. Ls a 
_  DISSOLVE a quarter of an ounce of camphire 
and half a pound of hog's lard together over a very 
ſlow fire, and taking off the ſcum, mix as much black- 
lead as will bring them to an iron colour. Spread this 
compoſition over the ſteel and iron ſtoves, as alſo the 
fire: arms. Let it lay on them for twenty-four hours, 
after which rub them with a dry linen cloth, and they 
will keep without ruſt for fix monts. 
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- FIRST; Sur chem How. with e ſoap 
= 5 — — take to- penny worth of black lead, 
| uarter-of a — 5 of eoarſe brown ſugar, 
0 — >, being well el Put into half a pint of 
1 | ſmall + beer, 'arid {et on a fire, ſtirring the whole with 
1 a ſtick till well boiled. Then with a Hietle broſh black 
". the fides and bottom of the hearth at leaſt twice over ; 
: and next day, when they are quite dry, rub them well 
'l with a hard bruſh, and, if they de ſmooth and not 
118 broke, they will look. like ſteel. The bottom on 
i which the grate ſtands will require more —— 
5 repetition, as the blacking wears ſooner off on 
the ſides, which will K bu 2525 ſome 1 
n may months. 94S 
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118 MIX. we milk with brick-duſt, and lay ĩt vpe a 
coarſe woolen cloth, then take it and rub the earls, 
1 wa wanne due pantene. 15 | 


| 8 NY = clean Chairs. 1 83 | 

ll | DROP ſine linſeed oil upon'a woollen rag and 24 | 
W! - the chairs with it, and then rub them hard with a dry 

R cloth until they appear bright; then rub ſome yellow 
11 wax on a hard bruſh, and bruſh them all over; then 

| tike a rough woolen cloth and rub apron cler; 
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id jou have.robbed. them hard: — 
win ſome brick with linſeed oil, and rub them over 
, as hard as you can, until they are quite clean; then 

| rub ſome yellow wax on a hard bruſh, and bruſh them 
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8 off the duſt with a wet broth and Et 
it up to dry, in a place not todo much expoſed to he 
ſun. Then take à little linſeed oil, and When the 
picture begins xo be dry, rub it over with a feather 
ped in the oil. Don't let them dry tod ſoon, for 
the longer they ur they wl, Rave the” mote tranf- 
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"LET the dirt be firſt taken off in cold water, and 
then make a ſtrong lather of ſoap, and rub them with 
a ſponge till they are clean, hen they muſt be ſer; to 
8 and * e clean with a ee e 5 
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* r the bruſh and 1 N wich che grain, that - 
1 with the length of the board, and not a- croſs the 

breadth, ITS let the boards be wet too much, be- 
cauſe it ſokes i in and hurts them. Rub them hard with 
fine dry ſand, and take care not to wet too much of 
the room at Une time, and the ſooner you. haye done 
it the better. When too much water is throwti on the 
boards, it takes up more time to clean it than if a {mall 
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boards be rubbed with a, piece of oily flannel, and 
they will Took as if newt painted, but no part of the 


boards muſt be rubbed with a piece of oily flannel, 
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SE 
part was wetted at once, and the boards will always 


look more black and ſpungy. When yoo intend to 
dry-rub it, let it firſt be quite dry, then take a 


cloth and rub it clean, throwing over it ſome fine ſand, 
and ſweep it as clean as poſſi le. Let the ſkirting 


floor, for chat Will ſpoil it. Neither fuller's earth nor 
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vom, only it is neceſſary to obſerve, that if you wa J | 
dur face always to the aſcent, they will have a mu 


ter e and vou will be more able to do 


1 well. Let the hair 2 
every CY 8d once a week taken up, and t 
out of it, then ſcour. them down, and w | 
. the cloth on again, When the ſtairs are of 
ne, let them be ſcowered with ſand and water, but 


d they will look as if newly ainted. Neither 
Fa ller's earth nor common fand oug t to be uſed, as 


chey andurdionae bene ab n 1 
ie FE ple dei tft Nr 2101 145 77 | <1 
S1 21 ad Ar To — eee 182 1 

TO do this + efly,” chere muſt 10 two erbe, 
one without a i another within; rub them over with 


a thick damp cloth, and then with a gh pac, and if 
any ſpots remain, do them over with 


ph bac will” logk IT 


.# of 3 ITS a 117: 
ist ffs 00: 32 d 2 120 12 Ar 


To lep Stairs, Tables, and” Peer dean, aud 1 and of 4 


ein ron Colour” without waſhing. bf 

FAKE a few. handfulls of balm, 8 0 And mint, 
Fri TY Fe on BY, Lig or W =; you have 
ſwept 


EY 
* 


Winnt, OTE 
2 F 


1 


| OR hows: whe then take a long hard bruſh, and 
rub the greens againſt the boards till 0 appear 


bright, then — off the greens, and the will 

look like any, withdut any waſhingy and the | 

room will have a fine ſmell. Theſe herbs are beſt, | 
and where they cannon be had, ybu may uſe fennel br © 


any thing green, and the wes anc? n fine | 
and — 1 _ TG e | 


7 a 011. dub that are laid on- nav. 


IHE beſt method of keeping theſe in proper order 

is, to dry-rub them every day, becauſe it not only 

, Keeps them clean, but alſo pr rves them better than 
any thing that can be mentioned, for when mops are 
uſed they ſoon wear out. Once every weck let them 
be turned upſide down; and once. every month let them 
be rubbed over with milk, and hung out ig ” then, 
tet them be rubbed over with a abe. and Bay * 
look as well as at D ä 


by 2 kaun, to take e ts out of Boards, and org 


| MAKE ſome 170 f as and mix n wh a 
few galls, then put it on the ow the ee before 
th 


you intend to clean them. e morning rub the 
boards hard with a bruſh, and if it is a — vou muſt 
f do it on your knees. Let it be with the grain, and take 
c ſome fine-ſand at the ſecond ſcouring; when they are 
1 dry, take a coarſe woollen cloth, an Tub them clean, 

until you ſee no ſpots remaining. When you have 
$ brought them to a right colour and can diſtinguiſh the 
grain, then waſh them with cold water and ſand. Hot 
* water muſt not be uſed, as it opens the grain of the 
Oy e OY Yn i Re cou n 
* n men ae + x 
e Dien n . f 3 wilt, N hit 35 30 OED e e 2 So 
t 20 x0 5 owt iH e e 98. . cna P. 
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Infrodions to th LAUNDRY-MAID. 


- bd W + 


\S, the Laundry-Maid. i 18 the perſon to whom the 
care of the linen is committed, it is moſt com- 
mon for her to be brought up to it ; but yet any young 
woman of tolerable abilities may ſoon learn it, as all 
women are..more or leſs acquainted. with waſhing. 
Where linen is either badly waſhed, or not properly 
got-up, it ſoon wears; and once bad waſhing, does it 
more hurt than ten times uſing it. See that every part 
of the linen be mended. roperly before you begin to 
waſh, and when waſhed," let it be done up as ſoon as 
ible; otherwiſe it will be apt to aſſume a b; d co- 
our, ſo that your miſtreſs will certainly complain. Be 
extremely regular in your ſtated days for waſhing, and 
never take a woman to aſſiſt you without leave from 
your miſtreſs. Let all your tubs and other veſſels be 
kept clean, and never waſte ſoap or any other mate- 
rials; but, uſe. them with the ſame frugality as if they 
| had been purchaſed by yourſelf. It is the practice in 
many parts of England, for the Jaundry-maids to riſe 
very early, and moſt certainly on the waſhing day it is 
beſt, becauſe they will have their work. over before the 
evening; but on the other days they may enjoy equal | 
© Indulgence with their ang nat T7 * 
Having ſaid thus much relative to the Lader 
Maid, we Schal now lay down ſuch further directions 
as may bn aſſiſt herin "ws execution of her N f 
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7 prepare . for waſhing. 


"FIRST, look the linen carefully over, pos then 
mend every place where you find it torn, gtherwiſe if 
it is waſhed, the rents will be much worſe than before. 
When that is done let it be carefully folded up,. and 
put into a bag, to prevent as gathering more dirt, 8 

- WE 


L 4 ] 
the cleaner it is kept, the more eaſily it will waſh; and 
alſo be the better for the linen, ſor 4 as much has been 


loſt by the careleſſneſs _ 1 N vie W. 
mne as _ mos. 


„ N ae 7 LOAD 

"Colin 17 Water.” 2 We 

DO 4 watt with any ſort of water, unleſs it ** 

ſtood two or three days, for when newly taken in; 
it is always thick and muddy; if iti is from a ſtream 
where there is a muddy Cs it will ed better to 

let it ſtand four days. | 


For N wo 


NEW 1 ſoup A Ae VeVied dee 
make choice of the oldeft OG can er as it will be of 
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let them be rubbed over with ſoap, taking care d 
put moſt on the dirty places, and then waſh the 
fineſt firſt. Let not the water be too hot. When 
you have waſhed the fine linen, take it out and lay it 
on a clean place, then waſh the coarſe, which-will 
take a good deal more waſhing than the other; then 
ſoap the linen over again, and ler it be waſhed a ſecond 
time 1 in water more hot than the former. 8 


of ” «a *y "2a a ©. 3 
#& 44 441 
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'To boil Linen. Aa 


15 foon 1 as you | have put the water on, mix vich it 
ſome ſtone blue, and when you have ſoaped'the linen, 
let it be put in to boil}; 'when it has boiled ten or 
fifteen minuets, according; to the nature of linen, for 
that which is coarſe will rake much more than the fine; 
then put the water with the linen into the tub, and let 


, . 
* — ? It 


[ 42 1 8 
it- ſtandd till ĩt is cold enough bor you t to hold your hand 
in it; then waſh the linen quite clean, taking care 
not to leave any pieces of ſoap upon it, for if you do 
it will look greaſy. As ſoon as you have waſhed the 
different pieces, let them be thrown into clear pump 
water, mixed with ſtone blue, then rinſe it perfectly 
clean, and when you have wrung it, hang up the dif- 

ferent pieces of linen at a moderate diftance from 
each other; and when they are dry, fold them care- 
fully up until they are anne which en as' en a8 
you enn, cœt. 109 \ 
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2 for Starching. 


Ex the. beſt Poland ſtarch, and when you have 
| made it thin with water, put to it ſome powder blue, 
according to the number of clothes, and when it has 
boiled long enough, put to it a few grains of ifin- 
glaſs; when it is very thin put in your linen, and rub 
it gently with your hands. 
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ſelf extremely clean, and Re: care that none of, the 
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5 | Direftions for Jroning.. 


* u uſe e be ſure to rub a "EMT 
| a mat, until they are very bright, and then rub, 
fem with a ſmooth flannel, which muſt be done every 
time they come from the fire. "It will be better for 
the linen, that you uſe the iron as hot as you can, only 
take care to try the iron on 'a rag, leſt it damages the 
linen. Sprinkle a-few drops of water upon the linen 
before you! begin to iron, always taking care to put 
more water to the fine than the coarſe. The water 
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makes it more pliable in ironing, and more ſtiff 
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Lu all other matters let the 3 keep her- 
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11 
25 > . fals Stains P'S Fruit out of Linen... 
TAKE ſome freſh butter, and rub a e 


ſtains, chen put it into tub, and pour upon it ſcald- 
ing milk; when it is cold; let the ſtains be waſhed 


with the milk until 2 r Pug N 
"I * Vas: 1110 * 101899 1:7 TRE. -t 1 37.2 
4 <1] take out Spots made by Ink. © I 7g 


FLORES JFCEY 10 
wes the. ſtained eee 
where it maſt be all night; waſh it in the m 
in the vinegar and you will ſee the ſpots become 
dull and — then put more vinegar to it; and 
when it has laid another night, let it be waſhed in the 
ſame manner, and the Tow will 252 75 vaniſh. 
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THE An eſſentially nete 


1 ſary to every woman, unleſs her ſtation in lik 
is of a very elevated rank. She who undertakes to bs 
cook in a family ought to be well acquainted with the 
qualities of proviſions in general, and alſo of the 
moſt proper methods uſed in dreſſing them, which is 
firſt acquired by attending to proper directions laid 
down for that purpoſe, and then the reducing of theſe 
to practice. Strict fidelity in laying out the | 
i an qr is abſolutely neceſſary, if ſhe would 
acquire a goad name, and enjoy a. clear conſciences 
dhe muſt keep herſelf. neat and clean, be careful in 
attending to her huſineſs, and never intruſt any 
ſon with doing part of her work unleſs in her proſenee 
that ſhe may ſee that things are properly conducted; 
18 r of victuals is ſpoiled, the cook'is 


ſure I 


K . 1 


ſure to be blamed. She knows how victuals is dreſſed 
when ſhe ſees it done, but ſhe cannot anſwer for what 
is dreſſed out of her fights Take great cart of the 
meat, and never encourage people to come after you; 
nor give any away unleſs you firſt obtain the conſent 
of your lady. or. houſe·keeper. It is a ſort af theft to 
give that away which is not your own, but if you at- 
tend to the above rules you will, acquire the good-will 
of all who know: you, and on every future occaſion 
have an unblemiſhed character from your lad. 
For proper directions concerning all che different 
wanches of cookery, we ſhall refer the reader to The - 
Complete Engliſo Cuoł, written by Mrs. Brookes; the 
price of it being only One Shilling; Let cbs 74 197. 
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Instructions to the 


Y Whatever means either man or woman pro- 
cures a livelihood, if it is but in an honeſt ways 
hey ought not to be treated with «contempt; for we 
are all as ſo many links of the ſame chain z every one 
contributes; to the ſupport of his neighbour, and the 
woman who does the moſt ſervile work in a family, is 
Intitled to reſpect in proportion as her ſervice is labori- 
ous, Let the young woman, therefore, ho is obliged 
to ſubmit to that drudgery be content with the ſtation 
in which Providence has placed her, without repining, 
always remembering that humility is the road to pre- 
ferment, and the more ſubmiſſive ſhe is in a low 
ſtation, the better will ſne be qualified for an ele- 
vated ane. 4:1 Aigen ine 21110 Ra ni: 
the ſcullery-maid's buſineſs is to keep the diffe- 
rent rooms, ſuch as kitchen, pantry, waſſehoaley &e, 
i 8 | | | ; c can, 


A 


1 


Coole or an of 


128 


* io it is her * to take great care that nothing | 
be loſt from them, nor any ſtrantzer admitted ; for it 

things are loſt the blame will naturally fall on her, 
although ſhe may be ihfiocent.. Let them take great 
care that all the diſhes and other things committed to 


their care be kept in proper order, #0 that when ti 
She muſt alſo be v 
ly aſter uſe, ſhould 


ſervatits wants therm; they N 5 

ways — and ready for immediate uſe. ; 
ery careful of Her and 

braſs veſſels. Theſe, - immediate 

be: filled with water (which prevents the tinniug ſtbth 


coming off) and: — wiped and dried ; for it | 


they be not, they gather, as well when empty as when 
fat is left in them, a green ſubſtance, which is rank 
poiſon, or atleaſt cauſes terrible and laſtin diſorders, 
eſpecially to thoſe who eat ms rat ed in them. 
Copper and braſd f oo ally thoſe! called 
white-metal ſpoons d alſo — => Bp particular 
2 of ; for — gather a greeniſn peifon, and nothing 
ſhould at any rate be warmed in them over a 
Broths and ſoups ſhoul@ not be left longer ſtanding” ii 
the porridge-pot than while dinner is taking up. 
Fixed coppers ſhould have the fire drawn from under 
them as ſoon as they are uſed, and ſcowered — 3 
bruſh and. ſand wilſt hot. The ourſides of 
copper utenſils ſhould be alſo ſcowered with a bruit 
and ſand; but not the inſides, for the ſand will take 
off the tin, from which any ſpecks' may be f MJ 
by ſcraping with the nails. The dreſfers ſhould be 
ſerubbed. with water and ſe 
of them being preferable to and or fuller's earth, on 
account of their grittineſs; and it ſhould be a conſtant 
maxim not to throw the dirty water down the ſewers, 
if it can be conveniently carried into the ſtreet; for. 
it is very apt 0 top che drain, and cauſe a diſe- 
greeable ſane; 5 
When the Kitcheg- Bald has finiſhed her work for. 
the day, let her be ſure to make herſelf clean, bug 
never attempt to dreſs above her ſtation, nor 
lier afiſtance to any of the other ſervants. 
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„or wood-aſhes, either 
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Dudu to the DAIRY-MAID. Wh * 


We Mm \AE bunt of the Dairy-Maid is of the men 


beneficial nature, as by her knowledge and in- 


| duſtry we are furniſhed. with ſeveral of the moſt eſſen- 
tial CA neceflary for the preſervation | of our 
exiſtence. ,, We ſhall therefore give ſuch" directions 


as may enable the inexperienced to become ren * 


8 ficients 1 in ſo wa an ene ; 


22 


Dran, for making Butter, 


" WHEN you have got a ſufficient quantity of. cream; © 
ſtrain, it through a clean linen cloth into the churn, 


Which muſt, be put to ſtand in the cooleſt place of the 


dairy, in ſummer, but in winter it muſt ſtand in che 
warmeſt. When you churn let it be with ſolid hieavy * 


ſtrokes, for they will make the butter much better 


than Night quick ones. When you find the butter 
begins to break, cleanſe the inkde of the lid, and 


the butter - milk is drained off, let the butter be taken 
out and waſhed in clean cold water, and it will be 


e to be made up in \ rolls fo c e uſe... 7-48 


* 


_ 25 11 Comiien Chaiſe. © 8 


TAKE as not milk as you have ready, and when 
it has. been made milk-warm, take a calf's bag that 
has beenwwaſbed. clean, and put in it ſome ſalt with 
curd. We: it faſtened u . with a ſkewer, and when 
you uſe it put it in a pan ater mixed with ſalt, then 
Wh it and make {mall holes in it to let out the liquor 


; which 


* 


1 


then ſtrike the churn- Haff more ſoftly, to prevent the 
butter from heating. If the ſummer is hot, it would 
de proper to ſet the churn in a leaden ciſtern filled with © 
cold water, and in winter before a flow fire. When 
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BE * be . into the Pe eh 1 
care the milk be not too warm, otherwiſe you 4 

ſpoil your cheeſe ; for it ſhould not be warmer 2 it 
is when it comes from the cows. When it has curdled 
pour the whey from it, and let the reſt be preſſed out; 
then let ic ſtand a day to dry; when it muſt be carefully 
- _ crumbled as ſmall 23 podle then put to t a little 
ſult properly mixed, and then put it into the mould. If 
the cheeſe is preſſed hard it will keep much longer than 
what is preſſed bolt * the: 0 n _—_ * 
Rave a better e 


1 1 14 „ 
- a hs - © > 
; 81 
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onfuls of runnet into eben She * 
t as when it comes from the cow, and 
py it will be curdled. Break the.curd with 
3 and take care to it from getting to 
the bottom; then let it ſtand half an hour, when you 
muſt draw a plug fixed to the middle of the veſſel to 
let the whey run out. When it is properly Per 
put the curd into a clean canvas bag, and roll ĩt up 
down till the reſt of the whey is drained off, then _ 
it up till it be dry, when it muſt be put in a =Y 
mould and a flat ſtone laid over it. When you _ 
it out of the mould, cut it in llices of an inch thick, 
drawing a ſilken thread gently and regularly throu 
it. Put the ſlices: thus cut up on a clean board, ugh 38 
ſprinkle a little ſalt over them, taking care to turn them 
| —— each of the firſt four days. Then lay them on 
ſtrewed nettles eight days more, when they muſt be ſet 
yp to dry. 1 will hs N e 1. 
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PREPARE they curd in the ſame manner re, 

and ſqueeze as much of the juice out of ui and 
ſp innage as will give it a fine greeniſh colour 3 put it to 
e rn wh which it _ be properly mixed, then 
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put it into the mould; and prefs it in a moderate man- 
ner, then put it by about fix months and it will eat fine. 


. 2 to 
- hurt 


the milk. 


T᷑ꝙ᷑0o nas Chegſe as in Cheb. 
INSTEAD of breaking the curd, you mo 
one fide with your hands, and preſs it as 
poſſible that the whey may rum out without 
When you have got out the curd 


moſt draw it 


put it in a vat, and Keep turning it, and mixing with 
it a great deal of ſalt; then mix the curd as ſrialt as 
poſſible, and put it in a mould eight inches deep. It 
muſt be preſſed very hard, and when taken out let it 


be put upo 


n a ſhelf and turned once every day for a 


month, then cut a hole in the middle and pour in half 
a pint of ſack which will immediately diſſolve through 


the cheeſe, when you muſt p 
taken out, ſo cloſe that it may 
then ſet it in theicellar 
r u. 
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| To make Cheeſe 
- WHEN you have 5 


ut in the 


„ and in a year 


not be 
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red the curd; let it be taken 


off gently, and put into a vat covered with a clean 
linen cloth till it is dry. Then cut it into ſmall pieces 
and put it into boiling water mixed with falt, then 
take it out and having wrung in from the water, let it 
muſt 
turn it ſeveral times. Put it into the preſs, and when 
ur bours take it out and ſet it up. 


ſtand a day longer in another vat, only 
it has laid twenty - fo 
ITaurna it ſeveral times for a 
it will be ready for uſe. 
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that you 


month, and in eight months 


With care imprint our precepts in your mind, 
eg neſt, active, diligent and kindz 
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our employers will your deeds approve 
iends applaud—your fellow- ſervants love. 


t will be readx 
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